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TWENTY THIRD SESSION OF THE SOUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
(The following summary is given in full because of its value for reference.) 


The League Council was in session at Paris from Monday, January 27 to 
Saturday, February 3. The outstanding votes of the Council during this meeting 
were as follows: 


1. The first business which came before it was the proposal, original- 
ly Canadian, to amend Article X in the Covenant or to eliminate it. The Coun- 
cil decided that member States should be invited to send to the Secretary be- 
fore July 1 their observations concerning Article X. 


2. The Council listened to a report upon progress made in the reha- 
bilitation of Austria, delivered by the High Commissioner of the League at 
Vienna in charge of thc work of reccnstruction. The Commissioner is Dr. Elford 
Zimmerman, a Dutch banker and formerly bu gomaster of Retterdam. He began his 
work in October, after the plan for putting Austria on its feet was sanctioned 
by the Council of the League at its 21st session, His report shows that the 
inflation of the currency by the printing of paper crowns was stopped in Novem- 
ber; that the cost of living in Austria has fallen each month since; that the 
deposits in the savings banks have Steadily increased; that great economies in 
the public service have been begun, 


In the government service alone 25,000 officials have been dismissed. 
During all these years of distress, Austria has kept practically all of the old °* 
imperial civil service in office, although their labors were no longer needed, 
merely because the government was afraid to dismiss them. This recent act of 
economy, @ necessa’y hardship, has helped to create one new problem - the prob- 
lem of unemployment. Dr, Zimmerman reported that there were probably 120,000 
unemployed men in Austria. 


Finally, the new bank of issue began operations on January 2; its cap- 
ital of thirty million gold crowns was all subscribed in Austria itself, 22 mil- 
lion by the pecple and 8 million by the government. This bank is to finance the 
loans authorized by the Council last October, ultimately including as much as 
| 650 millions of gold crowns ($150,000,000), 84 per cent of which amount is guar- 
anteed by England, france, Italy and Czechoslovakia, This loan is secured by 
the customs and railway receipts in Austria. The Council authorized the initial 
loan of $15,000,000. 


8. The Council voted to convoke an international confersnce to dis- 
cuss the possibility of esta blishing everywhere uniform formalities in collec- 
tion of customs, the invitation to be sent to all States iu the League, also 
to the International Chamber of Commerce and to the United States, Germany, 
Mexico and Ecuador. 


4, Dr. H. S. Cummings, Surgeon General of the United States, was in- 
vited to join the Health Organization of the League. His cabled acceptance 
of this invitation has already been received at Geneva. It is hoped to have, 
with his cooperation, an international sanitary bureau in Washington 40 cOoOop- 
erate with the Health Organization. 


5. The Council decided to call an international conference of naval 
powers other than those that signed the Washington Conference Agreemont for 
Limitation of Naval Armaments. The date of this conference is to be fixed 
after the results of the Pan-American Congress at Santiago de Chile in March 
are known. It is the intention to invite the members of the conference to ac- 
cept for themselves provisions for the limitation of naval armament similar to 
the limitations accepted at Washington. 


6. Czechoslovakia and Hungary agreed to refer their dispute over 
boundaries to a procedure for settlement that shall be determined by the Coun- 
cil of the League. 


7. The Council voted to ask all member States to make their annual ape 
propriations for armaments for the next year no larger than they were in 1913. 


8. After a debate upon the possibility of controlling private manu- 
facture of arms and munitions of war, the subject was finally dropped on ac- 
count of the general feeling that the refusal of the United States to work 
With the League and to ratify the Convention of St. Germain had made the dis- 
cussion for the present futile. 


9. In connection with appeals presented to former meetings of the 
Council from German minorities in Posen, who desired protection from what they 
considered arbitrary edicts of expulsion issued by the Polish Government, the 
representative of Poland - Professor Askenazy - asserted that this question is 
& purely domestic, internal question in Poland, over which the League of Na- 
tions has no jurisdiction. The sentiment of the Council was that the protec- 
tion of minorities in Poland, as in other nations, is a duty that has been ac- 
capted by the Council. The Council decided to refer this dispute with Poland 
to the permanent Court for International Justice. 


10. The Albanian Government having indicated to the Council last Octo- 
ber that it wished to have the assistance of a foreign financial expert as an 
adviser to the Government, the Council had asked the Finance Section of the 
Finance and Economics Commission to recommend a suitable person. The Finance 
Section recommended to the Council at this time Mr. S. Peterson, a British 
Subject. Both Italy and France objected to the nomination. The result was 
that the Council felt obliged to defer action and the Albanian delegation 
thereupon virtually withdrew its request for the present. 


11. Hjalmar Branting, Premier of Sweden and its representative in the 
Council, had, even before the Council met, indicated his intention to bring the 
Question of reparations and the Ruhr crisis before the Council. At a private 
Session of the Council Mr. Branting made such inquiries as were necessary to 
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determine whether the Council would receive the subject for discussion. The 
subject could not be entertained because France peremptorily blocked it. 


12, It was reported that the neutral zone between the Lithuanians and 

- Poles in the territory north and west of Vilna, which had been originally cre- 
ated by the Council in order to keep the hostile forces apart, had become the 
abode of much lawlessness and disorder. In order to provide for the government 
of this zone the Council voted that a portion of it should be entrusted to Po- 
land for administration, and the other portion to Lithuania. Poland was will- 

' ing to accept this duty, but the representative of Lithuania said that force 
would be used if necessary to keep the Poles from occupying any more Lithuanian 
territory. The Lithuanian representative referred of course to the seizure of 
Vilna, the ancient capital of Lithuania and its adjacent territory, by Polish 
soldiers in 1920, a seizure which Poland in defiance of the wishes of the ma- 
jority of the Council has been permitted to make good. Upon the hot protest of 
the Lithuanian, Réné Viviani of France, who was presiding, threatened the Lith- 
vanian with the penalties outlined in Article XVI of the Covenant, The Lithua- 
nian then left the Council meeting saying: "Lithuania reserves all its rights." 


This dispute was all the more bitter because of what is going on at 
the same time in the district of Memel near the mouth of the Niemen River, 
Memeliand, which is Lithuanian by historic right, has been kept for three years 
under the nominal government of an Allied Commission, which has been recently 
supported by a small French force. Under the Treaty it is the duty of the 
Council of Ambassadors at Paris to bring this foreign control of Memelland to 
anend. For three years the Council of Ambassadors has looked at it and has 
not moved. The Lithuanians in Memelland, tiring of the delay and doubtless 
thinking that if the Poles could overrun Vilna the Lithuanians can seize Memel- 
land, rose @ month ago and took possession of Memelland, restricting the au- 
thority of the Allied Commission and the little garrison to its barracks. Then 
the Council of Ambassadors became active and on February 1 sent to Lithuania 
an ultimatum demanding the withdrawal of the provisional government of Memel- 
land within seven days, with an implied threat of cessation of diplomatic 
relations. The Lithuanian Government replied that it has no control over the 
provisional government of Memelland which was established by the inhabitants 
thereof. This is practically the same answer as that which Poland gave to the 
Council concerning General Zeligovski’s aggression in Vilna. There the matter 


pow rests, but this dispute naturally renders the controversy about the neutral 
sone beyond Vilna much more dangerous. 


LIBERALISM AND GOVERNMENT 


Speaking at the National Republican Club, New York City, on February 10, 
on the subject "Is Radicalism Undermining Constitutional Government in the Unit- 
ed States?" Dr, Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of History and Constitutional 
Government at Harvard, criticized what he called the radicalism of the courts, 
The report as summarized in the NEW YORK TIMES emphasized the excessive degree 
of authority which the courts have gradually acquired as against the executive 
and legislative branches of government. Not until 1853 did the United States 
Supreme Court undertake to declare an act of Congress unconstitutional, The 
Kansas Industrial Court, he considers, is in reality taking away the right of 
workmen to peaceful strike, The extreme lator movement constitutes a dangerous 
form of radicalism in Dr. Hart's judgment but for every such radical group 
there is an antagonistic radical group of employers who set up governments of 
their own in industrial communities. The opposition to the eighteenth amend- 
Ment, Dr. Hart pronounced a variety of radicalism. "There are no more dangerous 


— 
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radicals than those who violate the Volstoad law because they don’t like it and 
because they believe it infringes upon their personal liberty, There are two 
good reasons for the Volstead act, the first of which is the encrmous harm that 
has been done by drink. The second reason is that the experience of one hun- 
dred years has shown that the liquor business has always been an organized po- 
litical business. It has meddled in politics throughout the Union and has had 
affiliations with every party. The liquor men have never obeyed the law." 


An interesting feature of the meeting was that in addition to Dr. Hart, 
Norman Thomas, Director of the League for Industrial Democracy and connected 
with the staff of the Nation, and Roger N, Baldwin, Director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union spoke in the interest of freedom of speech and assemblage, 
while the opposite position was defended by Senator Clayton R. Lusk, author of 
the now famous Lusk bills, and Archibald Stevenson, who was counsel for the 
Lusk Committee, which investigated radicalism. Mr. Thomas referred in his ad- 
dress to Republicans who opposed the Eighteenth Amendment and Democrats who ope 
posed the Fourteenth and Fifteenth and to "vehement patriots who only tolerate 
the First Amendment because it has been largely nullified by court interpreta- 
tion and administrative action.... The real issue between conservative and 
radical is not an issue between belief and disbelief in constitutional govern- 
ment. The issue concerns the economic order, and conservative zeal for consti- 
tutional government is usually directly proportionate to the success of con- 
stitutional government as interpreted by them in upholding the economic 
order. ... No one here can disbelieve in wiolence more strongly than I. I dis- 
bslieve in it, because it inevitably defeats the ends it is invoked to serve, 
bui those who justify organized violence in their own cause, who glory in the 
spies and secret service agents of corpo.ations and governments and in politi- 
cal prisoners confined for opinion, are in no position to denounce violence," 


Senator Lusk in his attack upon radicalism included the minimum wage 
for women among the measures which lead in the direction of Socialism. Mr. 
Stevenson interpreted the First Amendment to the Constitution as giving no 
guarantee of the right of free speech, Rather he said, as quoted in the TIMES, 
this amendment merely provided that Congress should pass no law abridging the 
freedom of speech and that the right so to limit it was reserved to the sepa- 
rate states. As for the New York State Constitution he said that the right to 
freedom of speech which it guarantees is given only to citizens. 


THE LANDIS AWARD IN THE BUILDING TRADES 


THE SURVEY MIDMONTHLY for January contains a very carefully written 
article by Alexander M, Bing under the title, "The Posse Comitatus in Indus- 
try." Mr. Bing who is Known as the author of "Wartime Strikes and their Ad- 
justment" has had extensive experience as an employer and was one of the 
"dollar a year men" during the war, serving in the Housing Department of the 
Shipping Board and later in the Ordnance Department. ‘The article gives an ob- 
jective account of the Landis Award and of its immediate consequences. 


Tho Landis Award accomplished four things. First, it abolished the 
"rules", of which Mr. Bing says that "most of them were obnoxious" and that 
they occasioned waste and unnecessarily increased costs. He characterizes them 
as "unsocial and detrimental to the community". At the same time he says that 
labor has "no monopoly on the maintenance of wasteful conditions". Secondly, 
the Award cut into wages and with the exception of hod-carriers and laborers 
fixed a rate that was less than the equivalent of the 1914 scale. Thirdly, 
the Award reestablished differentials between the rates of different trades, 
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a very difficult task. Of Judge Landis’ action in this connection Mr, Bing 
says, "Had he been more experienced in industrial arbitrations, had he had a 
juster conception of the functions of an arbitrator, he would not have at- 
tempted, at one stroke, to change so many of the existing conditions and to 

go so far beyond the limits of the case as submitted to him," Finally, the 
Award denounced combinations of material men and employers and branded certain 
of their practices as criminal although they were beyond the reach of the 
arbitrator in this case. 


The unions vigorously objected to the Award and refused to accept it, 
upon which a committee was created under the Chicago Chamber of Commerce with 
the title "A Citizens Committee to Enforce the Landis Award." A financial 
drive was undertaken which it is claimed has yielded $2,000,000,000 to be used 
for the purposes of the Committee. Mr. Bing relates in some detail the pro- 
ceedings of this extraordinary and powerful self-constituted group for the gov- 
ernment of industrial relations in the building industry. The provisions of 
the Award which set limits upon labor activities were rigidly enforced although 
the "committee has completely ignored that part of the Award which bitterly 
condemned combinations of employers." Furthermore the courts have been more 
active against the union men than against the employers, "Many labor leaders 
heave been convicted in the state courts for conspiracy and corruption, but 
‘employers indicted in the federal courts have not been brought to trial," 


Mr. Bing sympathetically interprets the attitude of most employers 
thus: "They believe that the Landis Award was fair, and they express them- 
selves as strongly in favor of a thorough house-cleaning. In fact many of 
them have suffered so much from the actions of corrupt business agents that 
they are absolutely unable to take a dispassionate and unprejudiced view of 
the situation, ‘How would you feel,' one of them asked the writer, ‘if you 
were building a large office building and had it almost ready for occupancy? 
It has been built by union labor exclusively and so far as you know the minutest 
union regulations have been complied with — and one day in walks a business 
agent and demands ten thousand dollars if you want to open up your building,'" 
On the other hand the bitter feeling of organized labor is readily understood, 
following the announcement of the Chairman of the Committee that contractors 
who do 85% of the work have not only signed up on an open shop basis but "have 
also agreed that henceforth they will allow the Citizens Committee to dictate 
their labor policy." Concluding his article Mr. Bing asks "Is this the only 


way in which the brains of America can settle the problems of industrial gov- 
ernment?" 


BVOLUTIONARY AND REVOLUTIONARY METHODS 


Occasional published statements by radical groups concerning their aims 
and their philosophy are important aids to an understanding of what is in their 
minds. Of especial significance are recent statements of radical groups with 
reference to the use of violence, The following statement from the MILWAUKEE 
LEADER quoted in the New York WORLD of February 11 is probably representative 
of the opinion of a fairly large group of labor radicals: 


"Unrest is due to unjust social conditions. The wage earners work 
for less than a decent living wage. The farmers have operated their farms at 
fn actual loss a good deal of the time, and, even when making a little money, 


they have constantly been gouged by the big business bandits who lie in wait 
for then. 


"These conditions could be remedied by evolutionary processes which 
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would not create any jar. As long as sush common sense remedies are not ap- 
plied, thera is always danger of serious trouble, The sélf-appointed rulers 
and guides ovght to ba wise enough in their day and generation to see these 
causes and consent to the application of the remedies. It stands them in hand 
to do so, for, if they should wait until serious trouble arrivos, they will be 
the chisf losers. Yet they take exactly the opposite tack. They use the 
methods of suppression and reaction, instead of progress." 


Tho RAILROAD WORKERS BULLETIN (organ of Railroad Workers’ Industrial 
Union No. 520, L.W.W.) for September 1, 1922, p. 7, stated that "the I.W.W. is 
busy at Joliet, at Bloomington, and at every other railroad division pont, 
teaching tho principles of industrial freadom and inspiring the working class 
to secure better conditions through legitimate industrial action. The I.W.W. 
4s succeeding in this great work and it is proud of its success. As the light 
spreads, wo say again, industrial organization and solidarity spread among the 
workers. Soldiers and guns are helpless against ideas. ... 


"The ‘right and wrong’ of the railroad strike and the coal strike, the 
‘right and werong' of all controversies betwoen the employers’ despotism and the 
workers is more important than any other problem that confronts the world, Under 
so-called ‘harrassmsnt' of the I.W.W. 'contingents' this question of right and 
wrong will be kept in plain sight until it is settled in the only possible way 
and the workers have won the full industrial freedom for which they aro striving. 


"To the workers of all industries the I.W.W. says, educate and organize 
yoursélves properly, so that you will be able to bring about industrial freedom 
with intelligent, orderly industrial action. Thon and only then will you be 
certain of adequate nutrition, adequate clothing and leisure in which to replen- 
ish your bodies and minds, instead of being worn down on the industrial tread- 
mill as you are today." 


At the fourteenth convention of the I.W.W. held the latter part of 
November and early December, 1922, the principles of the organization regarding 
methods were stated, THE DEFENSE NEWS SERVICE for November 25, 1922 reports on 
the convontion in part as follows: 


"Today there exists in Europe two nuclei for workers’ internationals — 
the one of the Syndicalists at Berlin and that of the Communists at Moscow, 
But the I.W.W. convention, after long discussion, desided it could not affili- 
ate with either without forfeiting certain fundamental principles. 


"It is a matter of tactics. At their proliminary conference in Berlin 
& fow months ago, the Syndicalists went on record as approving the use of sabo- 
tage and violence as weapons when deemed necessary in industrial strife, Both 
of these weapons are discountenanced by the I.W.W. which officially declared 
Sgainst them more that four years ago, on the grounds that force invariably 
defeats itself." 


Those statements reflect only partially the I.W.W. philosophy, but the 
repudiation of violence by this belligerent, radical group is, on its face, 
Significant of the trend against revolutionary action on the part of labor. 


"THE FIFTEEN YEAR OLD MIND" 


Mr, Ford's page in the DEARBORN INDEPENDENT for January 27 contains 
the following: 


| 

| 
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"The youthfulness of the people is the great safeguard of society. 
The fact of the people still being young is often misstated, often misinter- 
preted, and ignorantly exploited. Statistics showing that, as a whole, we rep- 
resent about the 15-year-old mind, ara the most hopeful figures possible to 
read. ‘The world is extremely lucky if this is so. If the diplomats and fin- 
anciers and exploiters and war-makers represent the mature-mindedness of the 
world, thank heaven the people are still youthful-minded. The people still 
believe, and if because of their believing habit they are still subject to de- 
ception, nevertheless their very power to believe will ultimately prove their 
salvation out of all their wrongs. Their wrongs are not their errors -- they 
are the errors of the ‘'mature-minded' of the world." 


PUBLIC WORKS TO ABSORB UNEMPLOYMENT 


The work of the newly organized National Unemployment League has al- 
ready resulted in the introduction in the U. S. Senate by Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
under favorable auspices, of a bill providing for @ survey of national require- 
ments in the way of public works in periods of depression and unemployment 

(Ss. 4472). The bill creates a Federal Commission on Unemployment, whose duty 
shail be to make investigations "to determine where the public interest can be 
best served by the development of the following public works: Roads, affores- 

‘ tation and drainage and irrigation of waste lands". The Commission members 

are to serve without salary, but may secure the aid of salaried assistants -- 


engineers, draftsmen, etc., -- for which purpose the measure carries an appro- 
priation of $100,000. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE ECONOMIC ORDER 


The ninth pamphlet in the Christianity and Industry Series (New York, 
George H. Doran Co.) has just come from the press. It bears the title: The 
Economic Order. What is it? What is it worth? The. author, Prof. John H. Gary 
of Carleton College, delivered an address on this theme at the Bvanston Confer- 
ence on "Christianity and the Economic Order", and the present pamphlet is a 

revision and enlargement of that address. The discussion is concrete and stim- 
ulating, and fundamental in its analysis. The original address was summarized 


‘ in the [NFORMATION SERVICH for July 1, 1922. Copies may be secured through the 
Research Department at 10 cents each, 


THE NEAR EAST HANDBOOK 


The Near East Relief has issued a pastors’ handbook entitled "A Million 
Lives Saved" which contains an account of the work of the organization in the 
five areas of operation: Northwest Persia and Mesopotamia, Russian Armenia and 
Trans-Caucasia, Palestine and Syria, Constantinople and Asia Minor, and Greece. 
There is much concrete material concerning the field and the service that is 
being rendered on the basis of which to build a presentation of the Near East 
Situation to a church congregation. Detailed suggestions are given for a 
church program. Among the many porsonal messages included is the following 
from Fred. B. Smith: "I congratulate you that you are the messengers of a new 
kind of world. Because of the character of the work you are doing you are pre- 
pared more than any others to demand that such things shall never happen again. 
Statesmen with all their power have failed to prevent disaster. I stood at 
Smyrna some months ago when they told me that some day the Turks would take the 
City and destroy it. I looked out in the harbor and saw the powerful battle- 
Ships of the nations and I said, 'This shall not be, these ships will prevent 
it." But it has happened." A bibliography is appended. Copies of the hand- 
book may be secured from The Near Hast Relief, 151 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


